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This is a chronicle about events that happened during 
World War II, while I was living in Paris, France. I write 
this for my children Jeanne and Nathan and Kenny and also 
for my grandchildren, Nicholas and Blake. 


"We were awakened in the middle of the night by a 
series of very hard knocks - Trembling, my mother opened 
the door to the French police and the Gestapo agents." 

This sounds like the beginning of an intriguing 
wartime novel, but it is not fiction. No, it really 
happened one dark and scary night in Paris during the 
German Occupation (circa 1943). 

A few years ago, I was talking to an acquaintance, who 
was curious about my war experience and had asked me a lot 
of questions. I told her bits and pieces of what had 
occurred during the nightmare that was World War II, but 
did not go into detail. She said, "Matty, why don't you 
write all this down on paper or tape it as you remember 
things? You owe it to your children. It would be a shame 
for them not to know any of this." I decided to follow her 
advice. I'll do my best...Here goes: 

My Father, Solomon Arditti, went to the United States 
from Salonica, Greece in 1917 with some of his friends to 
seek his fortune. He was an adventurous young man full of 
the spirit of his age. Unfortunately, he became so homesick 
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for his family that he went back sometime in 1927. But 
before he returned to Europe he became an American citizen 
and because of this fateful act on his part, my mother, 
father, sister and I were saved from the most horrible 
fate, which befell many Jews in Europe and most of our 
family during the Holocaust. 

After my father returned to Greece, he married my 
mother and one-year later I was born on February 22, 1929. 
Our family, on both sides, were of Sephardic Jewish 
ancestry (Spanish Jews). Most of them had immigrated to 
Paris, where soon after my birth, my parents decided to go 
and live. 

I was nine months old then. My mother's father, Ovadia 
Sciaky, remained in Greece. He was a widower and took care 
of his aging parents. Well-respected and a successful 
businessman, he was a dealer of Oriental carpets and 
interior decorations. My Father's father, his stepmother, 
sisters and brothers also immigrated to Paris. 

My Dad started a dry goods store, which gave us the 
opportunity for a comfortable living. My parent's social 
life was centered around all the relatives (aunts, uncles 
and cousins). We all got together on Sundays for picnics or 
poker games. My father always had all the little cousins 
around him, as they especially adored him because he told 
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such fantastic stories. Oh! What stories! Quite often they 
were exciting tales about his life in America, capturing 
our young imaginations. 

My mother had many uncles and aunts. One in particular 
which I mention was Oncle Saul. He was the patriarch, or 
sage of the family. He was a wealthy man and rather 
aristocratic. Everyone went to him for advice or monetary 
help. He had no children and he and his very beautiful 
wife, Tante Odette, always had us (the cousins and me) over 
to their home for luncheon on Thursday afternoons. He had a 
chauffeur who picked us up; very impressive for the 
neighbors. They spoiled us with very expensive gifts on our 
birthdays and holidays. While at their home we always had 
to be on our best behavior though. 

I was more comfortable with my father’s family; they 
were down to earth and not a bit snobbish. My mother had 
two sisters, Tante Sarah, married to Oncle Mair; they also 
had no children and therefore spoiled us as well. Her other 
sister was Tante Lily, married to Oncle Isaac, and they had 
two children: Matty and Henri, who was the oldest. 

Tante Lily was widowed just before the War, so she and 
Henri and Matty moved in with us. I can't elaborate too 
much on world events at the time just before the war 
started because I was only ten years old, but I do remember 
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hearing the first rumblings of trouble in Europe - Will 
there be war? Who is this crazy person Hitler who "they" 
say persecutes Jews and has moved into Poland and so on and 
on? Dark spiteful clouds were forming and there seemed to 
be little anyone could do. 

When England and France declared war on Germany, the 
French government thought it would be a good idea to 
evacuate school children from Paris and transport them into 
the country. I'll never understand why my parents decided 
to send my two cousins and me away, except I guess 
everybody felt great fear and panicked. 

We left by train early one morning. Believe me, it was 
not first class! They put us in a cattle car, a whole bunch 
of scared school children - I don't remember exactly where 
we went but it was a school of some kind; my cousin Matty 
cried and cried from morning until night. Fortunately, we 
did not stay there that long because one happy day our 
parents came and got us. However, as soon as we returned to 
Paris, things began to go crazy - the Germans invaded 
country after country - the Maginot line, which was 
supposed to be the barrier between Germany and France came 
tumbling down, and the enemy advanced rapidly toward Paris. 

My mother was pregnant with my sister at the time, so 
my father decided we should try and leave Paris and go to 
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Angers where we had spent our summer vacations. It was 
located near Bordeaux, southwest of Paris. We quickly 
discovered we were not the only ones leaving. There was a 
great exodus of people everywhere! 

Bedlam reigned as everyone tried to get out any way, 
and as fast as they could. All the trains were full; every 
car was packed. We filled our suitcases with as much as we 
could and left for the train station. Our party consisted 
of my mother, father. Aunt Lily with her two children and 
Tante Sarah and her husband. Forget it! Because all the 
trains were full we were told to wait until morning and 
take our chances then. We spent the night in a small hotel 
across from the station. Needless to say no one slept that 
ominous night. 

Early the next morning we went back to the station, 
Gare St. Lazare, and pandemonium reigned supreme! 
Hysterical screaming people swarmed the station and as one 
train pulled in, everyone pushed to get on. Finally, my 
mother, Tante Lily and we children managed to board a train 
- my father, Tante Sarah and Uncle Mair couldn't make it, 
so my father yelled for us to go to Angers and he would 
meet us there. Bravely he shouted that he, Aunt Sarah and 
Uncle Mair would find a way and we would soon be reunited. 
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The train ride was like a living nightmare. My mother, 
seven months pregnant, had a big belly. The train was dirty 
and hot and we were packed in like cattle. I remember one 
thing that happened - the train lurched forward and a heavy 

suitcase started to fall in the direction of my mother's 

/ 

swollen belly. Aunt Lily jumped up and lifted both her arms 
and caught it just in the nick of time. We were tired, 
hungry and worried about what was happening to my father, 
but somehow we made it to Angers and found our way to a 
boarding house where we had often stayed. 

Meanwhile, the German Army entered Paris. We had no 
news of my father, uncle and aunt. Finally we got word that 
they were back in Paris. This is what had happened: After 
they had seen us off on the train they walked with the 
exodus, eating carrots, onions, whatever they could find in 
the fields. They got as far as Orleans, where the Germans 
caught up with them, so they turned around and trekked back 
to Paris. My father told us to remain in Angers until my 
mother gave birth and then we would see what was happening 
in Paris with the Occupation. My sister Josette was born on 
October 7, 1939. We were all expecting a boy, but we 
weren't disappointed because she looked so cute with a head 
full of black curls; she looked just like her father. 
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The next thing I remember was that we were on our way 
to Clermont Fernand, a beautiful city in the mountains, 
where some good friends of the family resided. After 
staying with them for a while, my father called and told us 
that it was safe for us to return to Paris. He said that 
things were coming back to normal and the Germans were 
minding their own business. So off we went on the train for 
another horrendous ride. My sister felt miserable because 
she had to drink cold formula from a bottle. The rumor on 
the train was that the Germans planned to stop it and check 
everyone on it. I don't know who they were looking for, but 
they did. They came into our compartment, checked 
everyone's papers and then left. Were we scared! You've 
probably seen movies so you know how impressive and rigid 
the German officers looked; they were frightening, exact 
and completely without emotion. 

We returned to Paris in one piece and we were so happy 
to see my father. We had a wonderful reunion and life began 
to go back to normal again. Business was flourishing for my 
father and we returned to school. Things seemed okay for a 
while - then all hell broke loose, as signs began to appear 
in shop windows or in cafes. "No dogs - or Jews Allowed." 
After that Jews everywhere had to go and register. I just 
can't believe that we all went like sheep to the 
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slaughterhouse. Polish, Russian and French Jews had to wear 
a yellow Star of David every time they went out. There was 
also a curfew imposed upon anyone who was Jewish. 

Oddly, because we were Greek Jews we did not have to 
wear the yellow star. Don't ask me why. It did not make any 
sense. I even saw nuns and priests wearing stars just 
because one of their ancestors had been Jewish. Sometimes 
while walking in the streets - Boom! Sirens! And then 
Germans would round up people: Communists or spies or 
members of the Underground. No one knew why or when these 
horrid invaders would, if ever, be stopped. There was an 
all too pervasive feeling of unease in the air. 

I cannot recall how my father was taken to the 
American concentration camp in Compiegne in northern 
France; perhaps I have deliberately blocked the 
circumstances, but all I remember is that every two weeks 
we were allowed to visit him. We brought him packages with 
food and goodies. But it was so bleak and freezing cold 
there. I can still see him wrapped up in an Army woolen 
coat, always cheerful and telling us he was fine. In truth, 
I knew he was miserable. And then there we were, that awful 
night...My mother, Aunt Lily, cousins Henri and Matty, and 
my sister, who was just two years old...and me. All of us 
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sleeping, all of us dreaming of better times and then the 
harsh knocks at the door came...the dreaded knocks... 

Imagine the scene: My mother pleading and crying, "I 
can't leave my baby!" The French police adamantly saying 
that she and Aunt Lily and Henri had to go with them and 
to, "get dressed and come immediately!" They had no choice. 
We later found out that was the alarming night the Germans 
gathered all the Greek Jews living in Paris and sent them 
to a concentration camp on the outskirts of Paris, the 
infamous, "Drancy." 

There I was, a girl of thirteen taking care of a two- 
year-old baby and an eleven-year-old cousin, who never 
stopped crying. I believe it was the longest night I spent 
in my entire life. Around 5 or 6 o'clock in the morning, my 
Aunt Sarah and her husband arrived on our doorstep. They 
were worried sick and wanted to know what had happened to 
us. They had been warned that all Greek Jews were to be 
taken that night, but mercifully the Germans had forgotten 
to come for them! I was never so happy to see anyone in my 
life. They took over and decided to stay in our apartment 
until we could find out where they had taken my mother, 
Lily and Henri. 

We soon learned later that MOST of our relatives had 
been picked up that horrid night: Aunts, uncles, cousins. 
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etc. with one exception -- cousin Jeanette. I will relate 
her story a little later on as it's quite a tale! 

All of them were held in Drancy. I don't remember how 
long they stayed there but, after a while, we got word that 
every one of them had been deported to parts 
unknown... Poland or Germany. All except my mother, who 
remained in Drancy. 

The Germans did not deport her because she had an 
affidavit stating that her husband was an American citizen. 
Because of that little piece of paper my mother's life was 
spared. I don't recall how long she stayed in Drancy. I 
don't think if you asked her today about it she would 
remember anything - perhaps because she's old, but probably 
because she choses not to. I know that she suffered a great 
deal. There was hardly any food except raw potatoes and 
watery soup. But the worst was that she helplessly watched, 
as all of her loved ones were sent to concentration camps. 
She also told us how she saw people flush down all their 
money and jewels in the toilets so the hated "Boches" would 
not get their hands on their possessions. 

While my mother was kept in Drancy, Aunt Sarah and 
Oncle Mair thought it was too dangerous for us all to stay 
in our apartment, so they decided to run away to a villa 
outside of Paris belonging to an uncle of my mother's. It 
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was a gorgeous estate called "La Gillette," where we had 
spent many happy times. 

I remember being petrified as we made our way there as 
we had to dodge any German soldier we saw. Another vivid 
memory I have is of being so cold. I don't think the house 
was heated except for a fire in the fireplace in the huge 
dining room making it the only room with heat. We froze 
going from one room to another. Our concierge in Paris, 
Mme. De Lelis, who had taken me to visit my father after my 
mother was taken, was the only person who knew our 
whereabouts. When the Swiss embassy tried to find my sister 
and myself, she got in touch with us. Somehow, I wish I 
could remember more details, like how she actually 
contacted us, but I can only remember bits and pieces. 

Anyway, the Swiss Vice Consul, (the Swiss were taking 
care of U.S. affairs at the time since they were a neutral 
nation), explained that our mother had been transferred to 
a concentration camp for foreign nationals in Vittel. She 
was allowed to have us come there to be with her and he 
would accompany my sister and myself on the train to 
Vittel. Aunt Sarah said of course we should go to be with 
our mother. We packed a large suitcase and I had to wear my 
mother's fur coat because we thought it would be good for 
her to have it since Vittel was in the mountains and she 
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was always cold. I must have looked gorgeous! It came down 
to the floor and was far too big on me. 

Off we went on another train ride, this time to 
Vittel. I must tell you a little bit about that place. 
Before the war, Vittel was a famous and beautiful spa near 
Vichy in the eastern part of France; people went there to 
bathe and take the "cure" in the sulfur springs. There were 
many beautiful hotels amid the gorgeous mountains. The 
Germans requisitioned the whole complex and surrounded it 
with barbed wire and that was were they interned American, 
British and South American subjects and where my mother 
awaited our arrival after nearly a year's separation. 

Now, try to picture this: My mother standing in a 
reception room with two German officers flanking her, 
suddenly two rag-a-muffins appear, me wearing a fur coat 
down to my toes, tired and dirty from the train ride 
dragging a heavy suitcase on one side and my little sister 
on the other. When we entered the room, we flew into our 
mother's arms, hugs and kisses and tears were plentiful. I 
turned around and the two Nazi officers were crying as 
well! They, too, had hearts. We were taken to our rooms. My 
mother and sister were to reside in one room together and I 
was sent to another to live with two other girls. I can 
only remember one of them, she was a talented cellist. We 
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became very good friends although I have forgotten her 
name. 

The Germans let us do pretty much anything we wanted 
in the camp. There were quite a number of British and 
American nuns and they decided to start a school for all 
the children; they asked and were given permission. They 
formed regular classes and taught the three R's but most 
importantly they taught us to speak English. I had had 
English in the Paris school, but it is in the camp where I 
really learned to speak the language. Those nuns were so 
good and kind. I was especially close to an American one 
named Sister Angelica. She taught math and she was with us 
on the ship that brought us to America. 

I was also friendly with a young girl who was a 
concert pianist. She liked me and asked me if I would like 
to have her teach me. She gave me lessons and I practiced 
rigorously; I became quite good. Some of the prisoners -- 
that's what we were called -- received permission form an 
orchestra. I auditioned and was told I could play the 
piano. So between school and music I was kept busy. 

We received packages from the Red Cross every week. 
There were canned goods like Spam, powdered eggs, Nescafe. 
Yuck! Anyway they also put cigarettes in the parcels, which 
we could swap with some of the villagers who came to the 
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camp. We exchanged cigarettes for fresh vegetables and 
chickens. We fell into a regular routine. I don't remember 
what my mother did all day. She had a couple of special 
friends with which she spent her time. My sister went to 
nursery school with the nuns. We were there a couple of 
months when the rumor around the camp was that some 
American men who were held in Compiegne were going to be 
transported to Vittel. We were so excited. We had not heard 
a word from my father all this time, so we patiently waited 
every day. We hoped and prayed that he would soon join us 
in our exile. 

And soon enough he did! What joy! I cannot describe 
the complete happiness we felt when we spied my father! He 
rode atop one of the trucks coming into the camp. He was so 
thin! But he looked beautiful to me. Needless to say, we 
had a most happy reunion that day. I have tears in my eyes 
right now as I am writing this...I have to stop for awhile. 

We remained in the camp for about one year. We all had 
our routine: I went to classes with the nuns and practiced 
the piano for hours on end. My sister went to nursery 
school and my parents - well, I really don't know what they 
did and how they kept busy. I try to think back and to 
remember, but I can't seem to. I don't think I spent too 
much time with them. What teenager does? 
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One fine day the Germans called my father into their 
office. We were scared until he returned and told us what 
had transpired: He said, "They asked me if I would like to 
take my family to America?" He was flabbergasted and then 
he said, "sure, we would be willing to go." The Germans had 
explained that the U.S. government was making a trade with 
Germany - three Germans for every one American citizen. 
Since our name began with an A we were the first people on 
the list! Can you believe how fate worked? It just boggles 
the mind to think that if our last name had begun with an R 
or an S or, X, Y or Z we probably never would have been 
exchanged. And most horrifically we later found out that 
most of the friends we had made in camp had been deported 
to parts unknown... 

We were so happy to learn that we would soon leave the 
camp. My father had a great fortune of $50.00 to his name 
at that time. Regardless, we could not wait to leave France 
and go to "America the Beautiful." We were told to pack up 
and leave the very next day. We said our good-byes to our 
friends and left by train to Lisbon. This train was guarded 
by German soldiers, some of whom were no older than 13 or 
14 years old. We arrived in Lisbon and boarded a Red Cross 
ship called the S.S. Grypsholm. The ship had a huge red 
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cross painted across the deck, in hopes that no one would 
bomb us. 

We did not realize that half way through the Atlantic 
Ocean, the F.B.I. was in the process of investigating 
everyone on this ship. They contacted my father’s friends 
in New York. Sol Allalouf, his oldest and dearest friend, 
was told that we were on our way to the U.S. from the 
concentration camp and asked if he would vouch for us and 
help us once we reached the U.S. He agreed. 

However, something went askew because when we docked 
in New York Harbor, the FBI agents came aboard and 
separated everyone in two groups - one was allowed to land 
and the other was told they had to go to Ellis Island for 
further investigation. That's where they sent us! That was 
one of the most traumatic experiences ever. The FBI kept 
asking my father questions like, "Did you travel to South 
America often?” and, oddly, "Did you ever sell umbrellas?" 

After spending a sleepless night with a lot of other 
refugees, we were told in the morning that we could leave. 
They apologized for having held us there. It turned out 
that there was a spy who, as a cover, sold umbrellas and 
traveled back and forth to South America. He had worked for 
the Germans and had the exact name as my father! That was 
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why they had to investigate him and make sure that he was 
not the notorious South American umbrella spy! 

At long last we were ferried back to New York and to 
the mainland. Sol Allalouf and some other friends of my 
father’s waited for us. They drove us to a hotel in 
Manhattan called the Warwick - where we stayed until they 
found us an apartment in the Bronx - on the Grand 
Concourse. They also found a job for my father, working in 
a liquor store owned by a fellow Sephardic. 

Josette and I went to school and we quickly became 
Americans; we made friends and adjusted very nicely. 

After the War ended, my parents decided to go back to 
France to see what happened to our apartment and business. 
(I have been told by my mother that we eventually came back 
to New York because of my sister and myself - she claimed 
that we didn't like Paris any more. Therefore, because of 
us "children" we came back. You can interpret anything you 
like from this statement, but "entre nous" how can two 
children, one a teenager and a seven year old, have so much 
influence? I ask you)! 

We returned to France and were met by our dear Tante 
Sarah and her husband. It was such a treat to see them 
again. Tante Lily never returned from the camp, but cousin 
Henri miraculously had survived the concentration camp. 
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Unfortunately he caught typhus on his journey home and 
never made it back alive. 

Many of our grand aunts and uncles and cousins were 
murdered - my father's kid sister Eugenie and her husband 
Eli never came back. Their daughter, Monique, who was then 
six years old, was saved by Eli’s secretary; she then 
raised her as her own. 

My father's brothers Isaac, Leon and their families 
were safe - they had fled to the South of France, had 
survived and were now back living in Paris. Also, Oncle 
Saul and Tante Odette returned from Spain where they had 
lived during the war. 

When "we children" decided to return to the United 
States, my father sold our Paris apartment and his store. 
Our journey back to New York took two weeks on the ocean. 
The only ship we could get was a troop ship; it was a 
horror! We were put in dormitories: women and men 
separated. There was a big storm in the Atlantic - the ship 
broke down halfway - my father and I were profoundly 
seasick. It was a nightmare, but we had been through so 
much worse that storm in the Atlantic was nothing we could 
not endure. Soon after our return from Paris I met my 
husband, got married and moved to Pennsylvania. 
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I said that I was going to tell the harrowing story of 
my cousin Jeanette: Jeanette's parents, Tante Elise and 
Oncle Michel Caraso were my mother's aunt and uncle. They 
only had one child, who at that time was around 16 or 17 
years old. She was, and is a very talented person. Anyway, 
that fateful night when the Germans came to their apartment 
to round up all the Greek Jews, she realized what was 
happening so she hid in her bedroom. 

While her parents were being led away, she opened the 
window of her room and jumped to the street below. 
Fortunately, they lived on the first floor, but 
nonetheless, she broke her leg. She limped over to the next 
apartment house where her aunt (her mother's sister), uncle 
and cousin Sammy lived. She woke them up and told them what 
was happening and begged them to run away with her before 
they came for them. They disbelieved her and said that they 
probably arrested her father because he was involved in the 
black market. So they stayed put. 

It was the biggest mistake of their lives - soon 
after, came the dreaded knock on the door. Jeanette, hid 
under a thick quilt in her aunt's bedroom until they all 
left. That's how she saved herself! She limped a few blocks 
to the house of a very good friend, a Gentile woman, who 
hid her for the remainder of the war. 
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She then met a French aristocrat, a wealthy count, who 
fell madly in love with her. He married her against his 
parent's wishes because she was Jewish. They then moved to 
Casablanca, where she lived in a mansion and entertained 
royalty. They had four daughters and eventually moved back 
to Paris to another mansion. She was so handy and talented 
that although she was rich, she made her own clothes - 
haute couture. I heard that lately her husband lost his 
fortune and they had to sell their big house. My cousin 
Matty saw her last time she was in Paris; Jeanette was 
doing fine, managing an art gallery and doing interior 
decorating. That's what you call a "survivor!" 


I realize I should have written all of this a long 
time ago - I don't know why I didn't - I suppose it was a 
natural thing to do, to try and forget all of the pain; I 
certainly forgot much. I am sorry I waited so long to do 
this. Anyway, now you will have an idea of what it was like 
for me during the War. 
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